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foliage of which forms a natural and picturesque porch. 
The sun checkers the outer fence, as well as the walls 
of the cottage within. Of the inmates of the cottage we 
see two pretty girls — one fair, bashful, retiring, standing 
in a semi-disconsolate attitude at the threshold of the 
door ; the other is a '' nut-brown maid," impulsive and 
saucy, who anxiously looks down the roadway for the ex- 
pected guest. She is preceded by the sagaciously inquisi- 
tive King Charles' dog. It is seldom that a picture tells 
its own story less obtrusively ; seldom that any pictorial 
suggestions of lovers and love making are made so deU- 
cately, simply and naturally, with such entire freedom 
from sham sentimentality. There is nothing so serious 
implied we may not enjoy the humour of the situation. 



THE ROYAL FUGITIVES. 

Among the English artists who exhibited pictures at 
the Centennial International Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
in 1876, was Alexander Johnston, of London, the histori- 
cal painter. His *' Marriage of the Covenanters," from the 
collection of James Virtue, Esq., filled a place of honor in 
Memorial Hall. This picture was of peculiar interest to 
Americans of the present day, as it gave them an idea 
of the religious customs of their Presbyterian ancestors. 
Another picture, of no less historical interest, " The Royal Fugi- 
tives," by the same artist, which we reproduce for The Aldine, was 





first exhib- 
ited in the 
gallery of 
the Crystal Palace, London, 
in 1872, and was awarded one 
of the prizes given by the di- 
rectors. The scene depicted 
is an incident in the flight 
from London, for France, of 
Mary of Modena, the second 
wife of James II., the last of 
the Stuarts, with the young 
Prince of Wales in her arms. 
The flight occurred on Sun- 
day night, the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1688. The people of 
England had become impatient of 
the despotism of James 11. ; and the 
steady advance of William, Prince 
of Orange, who had invaded the 
country, so alarmed the weak monarch, he resolved to send his wife 
and child to France and follow after them in a day or two. The king 
confided his queen and son to the care of a French nobleman, Anto- 
nine, Count of Lauzun, who availed himself of the assistance of his 
friend, Saint Victor. The queen was attended by two of her women. 
In the dead of a stormy December night the party stole down the back 
stairs of the Whitehall Palace, and embarked in an open skiff. The 
queen and prince had no protection but a large hooded cloak, which 
Saint Victor wrapped about them. The night was bleak ; the rain 
fell ; the wind roared ; the waves were rough ; at length the boat 
reached Lambeth, and the fugitives landed near an inn, where a coach 
and horses were to be in waiting. Mary, afraid that her face might be 
known, would not enter the house. She remained with her child, cow- 
ering, for shelter from the storm, under the tower of Lambeth Church. 
It is this most anxious situation, in which the queen found herself, 
that Mr. Johnston has so effectively brought out in the picture. 



THE BRIDGES 



A TRIP TO NIAGARA. 

If one wishes to see, in passing from the metropolis to 
the great cataract of the world, while making a grand tour 
for summer recreation, a section of the most varied and pic- 
turesque scenery in America, perhaps no journey of but fif- 
teen hours' duration will afford so much satisfaction to the 
lover of nature as the trip of four hundred and forty-two 
miles over the Erie Railway. Traveling to or from New 
York this is one of the lines to be enjoyed before the circle 
of sight-seeing is completed. 

Crossing mountain ridges and deep valleys, spanning wild 
ravines and noble rivers, passing through beautiful and thriv- 
ing cities and towns, this line takes the traveler across the 
heart of regions which are favorite haunts with American 




artists, as 
the valleys 
of the Pas- 
saic, Dela- - 
ware, Sus- 
quehanna, 
Alleghany 
and Genes- 
see rivers ; 
the pas to- -r^: 
ral and ro- 
mantic beauties 
of Orange and 
Rockland coun- 
ties ; near the 
chain of beautiful 
lakes in the cen- 
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tral-western regions of New 
York State. — Cayuga, Sene- 
ca, Canandaigua, charming 
Chautauqua — almost past the 
entrance to Watkins' Glen ; 
and, finally, to the basin of 
that great inland sea, Lake 
Erie. 

Approaching Niagara Falls 
there is little in the neighbor- 
ing scenery to attract atten- 
tion or prepare the mind for 
the stupendous and magnifi- 
cent spectacle, the grandest 
which earth affords, soon to 
be revealed to the sight. Na- 
ture, the mistress of art, as if 
conscious of the greatness and 
subUmity of her work con- 
centrated at the point where 
Niagara river makes its awful 
plunge, has been niggard with 
the surroundings, content to 
let the falling waters remain 
alone in their grandeur. The 
Falls are so mighty it requires 
more than a cursory glance 
for the mind of man to com- 
prehend them — to take in 
their width, and heighth and 
depth ; to understand the roar 
and concussion of the tum- 
bling waters, which cause the 
earth to tremble ; to reckon 
the depth of the deep green 
river below the falls ; to con- 
ceive the terrors of the Cave 
of Winds, or the appalling 
effect produced when behind 
the Horse-Shoe Fall ; to imag- 
ine the wonder of the gigan- 
tic river leaping with fearful 
power from the horizon of a 
clear sky ; to appreciate with 
the eye of an artist the innu- 
merable beauties of sunlight 
and moonlight, of '^Iris sitting 
in the eternal spray," of cathe- 
dral columns of water forever 
breaking and forever forming ; 
of clouds, and mists, and rain- 
bows, and thunders, which are the constant attendants of the 
Falls, as if courtiers in the train of a monarch. 

Interesting among human works at Niagara are the two sus- 
pension bridges — the International, two miles below the Falls, 
eight hundred feet long, and two hundred and thirty above the 




THE AMERICAN FALL. - - E. J. Whitney. 



water ; and the New Bridge, 
for carriages and foot passen- 
gers, just below the Falls. 
From this last bridge a grand 
and comprehensive view of the 
whole series of falls, aggregat- 
ing nearly three thousand feet 
in width, may be obtained. On 
the International Bridge can 
be had a fine view of the river 
above up to the Falls, and of 
the rapids under and below the 
bridge, for three quarters of a 
mile to the whirlpool. This is 
caused by an abrupt turn of the 
river, forcing the waters to 
rush with great violence against 
the rocks on the Canadian side, 
at the rate of twenty-five miles 
an hour; dashing the breakers 
from ten to twenty feet high in 
the air. The rotary motion 
caused produces a whirlpool 
which draws everything within 
its vortex. 

The American Fall, seen in 
the illustration, makes a leap 
of one hundred and sixty-three 
feet, dashing itself into spray 
upon the rocks below, the efifect 
upon the water being explosive. 
Seen from the top of the huge 
boulders which He in heaps at 
the foot of the falls, the tourist 
may not only witness an over- 
whelming sight, and listen to 
the roar of the Cave of Winds, 
but indulge, during the hottest 
days of summer, in a deliciously 
cool spray bath. 

The Horse-Shoe Fall is two 
thousand feet wide, and leaps 
one hundred and fifty-four feet 
into the deep river below, the 
point of contact being forever 
hidden from the sight of man 
by eternal clouds of spray and 
mist. Our illustrations show, 
in the smaller one, the tower 
for the winding staircase, which 
those descend who wish to pen- 
etrate behind the mass of falling water ; and in the large picture 
the grand leap of water as seen from the Canadian shore, which 
has been vividly portrayed by Mr. John S. Davis. In this work 
the artist has caught the true spirit of the grandest section of 
Niagara — the endless flood of volumes of water which majestic- 
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THE HORSE -SHOE FALL. —John S. Davis. 

ally curve and plunge into the bottomless pit below. In shroud- 
ing the foot of the fall, and all glimpses of the river, with a pall 
of clouds, he has surpassed other artists in his interpretation of 
this wonder of nature, and added immensely to the effect of his 
picture, inasmuch as he has given room for the imagination which 
loves to dwell upon the profound and mysterious. This is what 
Professor H. Taine would call '' the essential character of the ob- 
ject," without which all pictures are vapid and colorless. The airy 
tissue of delicate, snowy fleeces, which dance away from the Falls, 



^^^, before the ^\^ind, is also true 
to nature. Among other art- 
ists who have painted pic- 
tures of Niagara, are Fred- 
erick Edwin Church, whose 
great work in the John Taylor John- 
son collection sold for $12,500. A 
arge, upright picture of the Ameri- 
can Fall, by the same artist, hangs 
in Mrs. A. T. Stewart's gallery. At 
the Centennial Exhibition Mr. G. L. 
Brown's '* Niagara by Moonlight," 
owned by Mr. H. N. BarloAv, was the 
only representation of the Falls in 
the Art Gallery. Mr. Jules Taver- 
nier has also very effectively painted 
the " Falls of Niagara,'' from a point 
of view very near the one selected by 
Mr. Davis. An engraving of Mr. 
Tavernier's picture appeared in The 
Aldine for November, 1873. These pictures show the strength 
of the artists ; Mr. Tavernier was particularly happy and effective 
in his moonlight effects upon the falling water, and the strength 
of the great rocks which filled the foreground ; Mr. Davis shows 
us the Falls under the bright sun of a summer's day. with }ust 
enough of the Canadian cliff to ^w^ a realizing sense of the im- 
mense depth down which the cataract plunges. 

Neither artist has committed the error of showing the foot of 
the Falls, or the river below, which would belittle the picture. 
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The time was, less than a generation ago, when every Ameri- 
can landscape painter, ambitious to make his mark, painted 
Niagara Falls, until pictures of that wonder in nature became as 
common in our private galleries as views on the Hudson, or 
scenes at Lake George. Not a few artists won some reputation 
in England and France by sending over canvases of immense 
size, on which were faithfully depicted some of the marvels of 
American scenery. The Rocky Mountains, the Mammoth Cave, 
the icebergs of the North Atlantic, the Niagara— hung up in the 
Royal Academy or the Paris Salon — would 'naturally attract 
attention, whoever the artist might be, and draw favorable crit- 
icism from the critics, since they would hardly venture to de- 
clare such pictures faulty, being wholly at sea regarding the 



freaks of nature in the New World. A landscape from the moon 
would be a picture to stare at, not to grumble about. Among the 
old pictures of Niagara, there is a very good one in the gallery 
of Mr. Marshall O. Roberts, of New York City, painted by R. 
Gignoux. The late collection belonging to Robert M. Olyphant, 
of New York, was rich in Niagaras, containing no less than four 
pictures — three from the brush of the late J. F. Kensett, and.one 
by R. W. Weir, painted when he was a resident of West^ Point. 
Mr. Kensett made pictures of the Rapids, the American Falls 
and the Canadian Falls. The collection of Daniel Sloan con- 
tained the Rapids of Niagara, by Kensett. Mr. C. A. Stetson, 
of Astor House fame, possessed a Niagara, by J. W. Hill. Mr. J. 
W. Casilear, who used to go sketching with Kensett, has painted 
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several Niagaras. His pictures are of the cabinet size, and give a 
distant and general panoramic view of the falls. Indeed, there is 
so much at Niagara to charm and bewilder the artist, he must be 
a bold knight of the brush who would attempt a complete and 
near view of the plunging ocean of watei*. The subject is by no 
means exhausted ; in our estimation it has hardly beeh touched 
upon. Niagara changes like the sky ; it is rich in all the colors 
of the rainbow ; it is set in a frame of mighty rocks and cliffs, any 
section of which is a master study ; it should be painted in winter, 
in moonlight, in darkness, in a thunder storm ; from above, below, 
in front, at the side ; from behind the sheet, in the Cave of Winds 
— from all positions, and in all possible moods. 



THE HUDSON RIVER. 

No American river gives the tourist so much pleasure as the 
Hudson : a deep, broad and noble stream, easy of navigation for 
large vessels 150 miles inland ; flowing through a rich and beau- 
tiful country ; bordered with banks which present a constant but 
ever- varying series of charming and grand views of natural 
scenery — mountains, bold crags, highlands, palisades, distant 
hills, great stretches of fertile valleys, woods, smooth gently 
sloping lawns, wide lake-like expanses of water, dashing falls 
and enchanting islands. Nature, lavish with her wild and pic- 
turesque scenery, has been aided by man in making the Hudson 
still more interesting. Its shores are dotted with great cities, 
numerous towns and villages, and lined with the handsome coun- 
try seats of the wealthy. Costly white marble or gray stone 
mansions of the metropolitan millionaires stand in the midst of 
well-kept parks — neighbor to the hardly less-imposing villa of the 
successful artist or author. Gigantic hotels for summer resort 
perch on the highlands, or the brow of the mountains ; colleges, 
convents, churches and manufacturing establishments add to the 
variety, constantly keeping the tourist on the alert. More than 
all this, the bosom of the river is thronged with every form of 
water craft, from the rnagnificent *^ floating palace," as the steam- 
ships for pleasure travel have been called, to the schooners, 
yachts, and flotillas of canal boats, which are seen passing up and 
down this river, laden with the golden grain of the far west, for 
the feeding of the world ; or with the coal of Pennsylvania, to 
warm and cheer during the winter thousands of homes in the 
North. The artist, in our illustration, has truthfully combined 
the grandeur of the scenery with the bustle of the great traffic 
of this river ; at the same time showing, in all its graceful out- 
hne, one of the most famous day-boats, "the '' Mary Powell," 
which plies on its waters. As the deer seems just to fulfill its 
destination wheii it lightly flies o'er the sprouting corn, so does 
this handsome and sharply modeled steamboat — swiftly cutting 
its way through the deep blue water, dashing the spray from its 
bows. To make the tour of the Hudson on board the ^' Mary 
Powell," is to enjoy a feast of reason, as well as an unrivaled 
panorama of natural beauties ; for genial Captain Anderson 
knows all the traditions, history and reminiscences of the river, 
as well as those who travel upon it, since he has enjoyed a long 
and wide acquaintance with the elite of American society, the 
constant patrons of his beautiful boat. He can tell the tourist of 
Irving and Willis, of Cole and Durand, of Paulding and Morris, 
of Bierstadt and Church, and scores of men and women famous 
with pencil and brush, who annually ascend the Hudson, seeking 
the famous watering places, mountains and lakes of the North. 
At Kingston the '' Mary Powell " connects with the recently 
built Ulster and Delaware Railroad, which opens to travelers and 
summer sojourners the fresh and fascinating scenery of the south- 
ern and western Catskills. 

Knowing the enjoyment to be obtained from a trip by day- 
light on the Hudson, what shall we think of the man or woman 
who takes a '' night boat " at New York or Albany, and sleeps 
through the whole voyage } Is there, then, no such thing as 
grand scenery or natural beauty .? No potent spell in sky, clouds, 
water and mountains to fix the gaze of man } Is all the earth a 
dull alkali plain of Utah } Such dolts would doze in the galleries 
of the Vatican, and slumber in the Louvre ; would ride in a close 
carriage through Italy, and fail to glance at Niagara Falls while 
crossing the International Suspension Bridge ! For them there 
is no significance in the green wooded hills of Westchester 



County ; the frowning precipices of the Palisades ; the blue out- 
line of the Ramapo Mountains ; the great portal of the Highlands, 
with its rugged crags of the Dunderberg and Anthony's Nose, as 
shown in the illustration ; the lofty range of the Catskills, and 
such interesting towns and cities as Yonkers, Irvington, Nyack, 
West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston, Catskill, Hudson 
and Albany. The observant Indians, impressed with the un- 
broken ocean current which presses through the Highlands, called 
the Hudson '' The river of the mountains." They also gave it the 
names of '' Co-ha-ta-te-a," the river having mountains beyond 
Cohoes Falls ; and ** San-a-ta-ty," a name, according to School- 
craft, descriptive of its various scenes and windings. The 
observant pale face may find much more to enjoy in the Hudson 
of to-day than his red brother could see one or two hundred 
years ago, when the country was a wilderness. 



THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 

Elizabeth Amelia Eugenie, the empress of Austria, is a 
daughter of Maximilian -Joseph, duke in Bavaria. She was mar- 
ried on April 24, 1854, to Francis Joseph (Charles) I., emperor 
of Austria, king of Hungary, of Bohemia, etc. Her husband is 
the eldest son of the archduke Francis Charles Joseph, and of 
the archduchess Sophia Frederica Dorothy Wilhelmena, daughter 
of Maximilian I., king of Bavaria. The emperor of Austria was 
born August 18, 1830, and ascended the throne in December, 
1848. The children of this union are Gisella Louisa Mary, born 
July 12, 1856 ; Rudolph Francis Charles Joseph, born August 21, 
1858, and Mary Matilda Valena Amelia, born April 22, 1863. 

A pleasing story is told of how the emperor fell in love with 
his future wife at first sight. Before he married her she was 
almost a shepherdess, and lived in the mountains with her sisters 
and her father, an old bonhomme kind of a country gentleman, 
who dressed himself in coarse cloth and his daughters in wool. 
Francis Joseph arrived one evening in hunting dress at his future 
father-in-law's, on the banks of the Lake of Traun. As he was 
chatting before the house with the four young girls — who have 
since become, one the queen of Naples, another the princess of 
Thurm and Taxis, a third the countess of Trani, and the fourth 
the duchess d'Alengon — of a sudden he saw detach itself — on the 
skirts of a neighboring wood, that the setting sun was streaking 
in red and yellow, like stained glass in the windows of a church— 
the admirable form of a young girl all in white, followed by an 
enormous dog. The sun set her dress a-sparkle in a thousand 
points of light, and she came forward in a halo of an apparition, 
her magnificent hair streaming over her shoulders. It was the 
Princess Elizabeth. At sight of her the heart of the emperor felt 
itself fixed. Some days afterward, at a ball at Ischia, he passed 
almost all the evening in dancing with the lady he called '* the 
fairy of the forest ; " and so he marked his preference publicly. 

The -empress of Austria is one of the handsomest sovereigns 
in Europe. She possesses an elegant form, a graceful carriage, 
many accompHshments, and is very winning as well as demo- 
cratic in her manners. Expert as a horsewoman, she also has 
the. EngHsh fondness for walking, being often seen in the streets 
of Vienna, and frequently at Strauss' concerts in the Volks 
Garten, close by the rear of the. palace, where she enjoys the 
bewitching music, seated beneath a tree and surrounded by her 
ladies. One of the most notable occasions upon which she ap- 
pears in public is at the festival of Corpus Christi, when she walks 
from the palace, through the principal street of Vienna, to the 
ancient church of St. Stephen ; the pavement is carpeted the 
entire distance, while the sidewalks are thronged with the popu- 
lation of the town. Dressed in pure white, the train of her robe 
borne by twelve boys, walking amid the dignitaries of • the 
Church of Rome, the court, the high officials of the empire and 
Hungary, all in magnificent uniforms, she seems a lily in a wreath 
of gorgeous flowers. 

Once, when visiting her sister, the ex-queen of Naples, she 
met an American dentist, residing in Rome, who was attending 
to the ex-queen's teeth. The empress had one of her own teeth 
put in order; and, sometime afterward, had occasion to request 
the dentist to visit her professionally at her summer palace. A 
suite of rooms was set apart for him, in one of which he found a 
collection of American books. When the work in the imperial 



